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HUGE  EXPANSION   PLANNED  AT  UNIVERSITY 


An  expansion  program  for  the 
University  of  Alberta  at  Edmon- 
ton, with  an  ultimate  cost  which 
may  approach  $19,000,000,  has 
been  approved  by  Universit\'  of- 
ficials and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. A  joint  announcement  was 
made  bv  Dr.  Andrew  Stewart, 
president  of  the  University,  and 
the  Hon.  E.  W.  Hinman,  Provin- 
cial Treasurer. 

Plans  call  for  the  construction 
of  a  Physical  Education  Building, 
which  will  provide  gymnasium 
facilities  for  both  men  and  women 
and  adequate  teaching  and  offices 
for  the  staff  of  the  School  of 
Physical  Education.  A  new  ice 
hockev  rink  is  proposed,  to  replace 
the  old  Varsity  rink.  Rink  building 
space  will  be  available  also  for 
such  uses  as  University  examina- 
tions, faculty  displays  and  demon- 
strations, and  other  student 
activities. 

Largest  single  building  project 
in  the  immediate  future  is  the  com- 
bined Physics  -  Chemistry  -  Mathe- 
matics Building,  which  ma)^  ulti- 
mately cost  $7,000,000. 


Shaded  areas  above  denote  new  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  the  U.  of  A.  campus.  The  proposed 
physical  education  building  will  be  constructed 
immediately  north  of  the  Students  Union  Build- 
ing, No.  22  on  the  sketch.  The  Winslow  and 
Christian  Hamilton  memorial  swimming  pool  will 
be  located  just  north  of  the  physical  education 
building.  Medical  building.  No.  4,  will  be 
extended  as  shaded.  Largest  single  project  of  the 
building  program  is  the  combined  physics- 
chemistry-mathematics  building,  to  be  located  just 
east  of  Assiniboia  Hall,  No.  26.  The  chemistry 
portion,  will  be  erected  facing  the  residence,  and 
the  structure  to  house  physics  and  mathematics 
facilities  will  adjoin  it  along  the  north  end  of  the 
mall. 


Legend:  1.  Arts  Building;  2,  South  Laboratory; 
3,  North  Laboratory;  4.  Medical  Building;  5, 
power  plant  building;  6,  Engineering  Building; 
7,  Printing  Building;  8,  Mechanical  Laboratory 
9,  cafeteria;  10,  Gas  Testing  Laboratory;  11, 
greenhouses;  12.  Agriculture  Building;  13, 
Library;  14,  St.  Stephen's  College;  15,  staff  suites; 
16,  staff  suites  garage;  17,  Seoul  Hall;  18.  in- 
firmary; 19,  St.  Joseph's  College;  20,  Administra- 
tion Building;  21,  drill  hall;  22,  Students  Union 
Building;  23,  West  Laboratory;  24,  Pembina 
Hall;  25,  Athabasca  Hall;  26,  Assiniboia  Hall: 
27,  Physio-therapy  Laboratory ;  28,  greenhouse ; 
29,  grounds  department :  30.  work  department 
buildings. 


Addition  to  the  Medical  Build- 
ing is  planned  to  provide  in- 
creased accommodation  for  the 
faculties  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy,  and  space  for  the 
Schools  of  Nursing  and  Physio- 
therapy. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  Calgary 
on  the  new  campus  at  the  north- 
west edge  of  the  cit\-  are  under 
discussion  b\'  Uni\ersit\"  officials. 

Planning  has  already  begun  and 
a  start  on  the  over-all  expansion 
program  is  expected  earl\-  in  19.^tS, 


Safety  precaution  are  strictly  enforced 
in  Alberta. 


Hours  and  Wage  Regulations 
Pace    Current  Conditions 


Regulations  governing  hours  of 
work  and  minimum  wages  payable 
have  been  in  effect  in  Alberta  since 
1917. 

A  forty-four  hour  week  with  a 
maximum  nine  hour  day  is  presently 
in  effect  in  the  cities  of  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  Lethbridge  and  Medi- 
cine Hat.  Regulations  provide  for 
a  forty-eight  hour  week,  nine  hour 
day  for  the  balance  of  the  province. 

Male  and  Female  minimum 
wages  vary  with  age  of  employee 
and  size  of  community. 

Male  employees  working  40  or 
more  hours  a  week  except  those 
residing  in  a  city,  town  or  village 
with  a  population  of  more  than 
5,000  must  receive  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  of  $16  weekly 
if  under  the  age  of  17  years;  $18 
weekly  for  those  between  17  and 
18  years;  $22  per  week  for  those 
between  18  and  19  years,  and  $26 
per  week  for  those  19  years  and 
over.  Employers  must  pay  help 
working  less  than  40  hours  a  week 
not  less  than  40,  45,  55  and  65 
cents  per  hour,  dependant  upon  the 
age  group  listed  above. 

Male  employees  receiving  the 
minimum  wage  working  within  the 
corporate  boundaries  of  any  town, 
city  or  village  with  a  population 
of  more  than  5,000  must  receive 
$20  weekly  if  under  17  years;  $22 
if  between  the  age  of  17  and  18; 
$26  if  between  the  age  of  18  and 
19;  and  $30  per  week  on  attain- 
ing the  full  age  of  19,  if  working 
40  or  more  hours  a  week. 


Employees  working  less  than  40 
hours  each  week  have  a  minimum 
wage  scale  of  50,  55,  65  and  75 
cents  per  hour  for  each  age  group. 

Female  employees  working  40 
or  more  hours  a  week  with  three 
months  or  more  experience,  in 
centres  under  5,000  population, 
must  receive  a  minimum  wage  of 
$24  per  week.  Inexperienced  em- 
ployees $18  weekly  the  first  month, 
$20  per  week  the  second  month, 
$22  per  week  the  third  month  and 
$24  weekly  thereafter.  Those  em- 
ployees working  less  than  40  hours 
each  week  must  be  paid  a  minimum 
hourly  wage  of  60  cents  with  a 
minimum  payment  per  dav  of  dutv 
of  $2.40. 

Experienced  female  employees 
working  40  or  more  hours  per  week 
working  in  a  city,  town  or  village 
with  a  population  of  more  than 
5,000  must  receive  a  minimum 
wage  of  $28  per  week.  Inex- 
perienced help  $22  per  week  for 
the  first  month,  $24  weekly  for 
the  second  month,  $26  per  week 
during  the  third  month  and  $28 
per  week  thereafter. 

Employees  working  less  than  40 
hours  per  week  must  receive  a 
minimum  of  70  cents  per  hour 
and  not  less  than  $2.80  each  day 
on  duty. 

Most  recent  increase  in  Alberta's 
minimum  wage  rates  was  effected 
October  15,  1956.  • 


ALBERTA  OFFERS  HEALTH 


Wages  Twice 
Those  Earned 
Decade  Ago 

Reflecting  upon  the  prosperity 
boom  experienced  in  Alberta  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  is  the  aver- 
age wage  and  salary  paid  to  Al- 
bertans.  Nearly  all  groups  of 
workers  are  earning  nearly  twice 
the  wages  or  salaries  they  received 
ten  years  ago. 

Top  average  weekly  wages  to- 
day, with  1947  figures  in  brackets, 
are:  general  mining,  $91.86 
($46.03);  coal  mining,  $54.20 
($45.46);  oil  mining,  $97.32 
($45.40);  manufacturing,  $69.70 
($35.19);  petroleum  and  coal  prod- 
ucts, $94.71  ($45.64);  construction, 
$70.68  ($36.33);  transportation, 
storage  and  communication,  $69.05 
($42.63);  trade,  $57.12  ($31.41); 
service,  $43.90  ($24.26),  and  in- 
dustrial composite,  $67.87  ($37.19). 

If  they  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
past  ten-year  trend,  officials  pre- 
dict that  wages  will  rise  approxi- 
mately $15  per  week  in  the  next 
five  years.  The  five-day  work  week 
will  iaecome  general  throughout  the 
province  in  the  next  few  vears.  • 

Safety  Codes 
Safeguard 
Workers,  Public 

Three  Canadian  Standards  As- 
sociation Safety  Codes  designed  to 
protect  industrial  workers  from 
occupational  hazards,  and  sections 
of  the  public  from  injury  were 
recently  adopted  by  the  Factories 
Branch  of  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Industries  and  Labour. 

The  industrial  lighting  code  is 
designed  to  assure  adequate  illu- 
mination in  places  of  employment, 
an  important  factor  in  accident  pre- 
vention. Minimum  standards  of 
lighting  measured  in  "foot  candle 
power"  are  prescribed  for  various 
occupations  and  locations  in  as- 
sorted industrial  and  commercial 
establishments.  No  such  require- 
ments were  previously  in  existence 
in  Alberta  except  on  oilwell  drill- 
ing rigs  where  a  standard  is  in 
effect  for  the  benefit  of  worlanen 
handling  heavy,  fast  moving  equip- 
ment during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

A  new  safety  code  for  the  wood- 
working industry  will  complement 
existing  regulations  which  have 
been  in  effect  for  several  years  re- 
lating mainly  to  saw  mills.  The 
new  code  will  cover  cooperage 
operations,  the  making  of  veneer, 
and  equipment  found  in  sash  and 
door,  furniture  and  box  factories. 
The  main  purpose  behind  the  rules 
in  the  new  code  is  to  eliminate 
dangers  and  hazards  associated 
with  "points  of  operation"  of 
machinery  in  this  industry. 

Guarding  of  punch  presses  for 
the  protection  of  operators  at  "point 
of  operation"  is  covered  by  the 
third  code.  In  addition  to  stipulat- 
ing the  types  and  locations  of  guard 
de\'ices,  the  regulations  provide  the 


Apprenticeship  i) 
Supply  of  Qual 

More  than  4,500  Albertans  have 
become  qualified  tradesmen  as  a 
result  of  training  received  under 
the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  Train- 
ing Program,  instituted  in  1946.  An 
additional  3,921  persons  are  en- 
rolled in  the  16-trade  program  at 
the  present  time. 

Period  of  apprenticeship  ranges 
between  thirty-six  and  fifty-seven 
months  depending  on  trade.  Both 
theoretical  study  and  practical  work 
are  provided  for  in  the  courses. 
Apprentices  spend  from  four  to 
eight  weeks  each  year  at  the  Pro- 
vincial Institute  of  Technology  and 
Art  in  Calgary.  Final  examinations 
are  written  for  journeyman  status 
trade  certification.  Annual  exams 
are  written  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
yearly  theoretical  studies  at  Cal- 
gary.' 

The  provincial  government  meets 


Workmen  in  Alberta  enjoy  iiii 

Labor  Organizatio 
As  Oil  Sparks 

Coincidental  with  the  era  of  in-  i 
dustrialization  which  saw  its  be- 
ginnings shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Leduc  oil  field  is  the  growth 
of  the  organized  labour  movement 
in  Alberta. 

The  Board  of  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  provincial  Department  of 
Industries  and  Labour  recognized 
the  potential  of  such  development 
as  early  as  1937.    The  Board  in- 


framework  governing  the  design, 
installation,   operation   and  main- 
tenance of  power,  manual,  air  and 
hydraulic  presses.  j 
These  codes  were  prepared  by  ^ 
committees  representative  of  gov- 
ernments, manufacturers  and  others 
from  all  Provinces  of  Canada  and 
as   a   result   will   contribute   im-  ; 
measurably    to    uniformity    and  | 
standardization  in  this  field  across 
Canada.      Alberta    is    the  first 
province   to    adopt   these  Safety 
Codes.  ^  I 


ENVIRONMENT  FOR  LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Employer,  Employee,  Both  Protected 
Under  Extensive  Compensation  Program 


System  Ensures 
alified  Tradesmen 

the  cost  of  apprentice  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  Technical  Insti- 
tute. It  also  pays  a  weekly  sub- 
sistence allowance  of  $12  to  single, 
and  $15  to  married  apprentices. 

Recognized  apprenticeship  trades 
include  bricklaying,  carpentry,  elec- 
tricians, painting  and  decorating, 
plastering,  plumbing,  steamfitting, 
gasfitting,  motor  mechanics,  auto 
body  repair,  welding,  sheet  metal, 
radio  technician,  refrigeration,  ma- 
chinists and  millwrights. 

Approximately  2,500  firms 
throughout  the  province  employ 
apprentices.  Number  of  persons 
enrolled  in  the  program  has  in- 
creased annually  from  200  in  1947 
to  3,921  this  year.  At  the  present 
time  1,583  are  engaged  in  first  year 
study,  1,115  in  second  year,  569  in 
third  year  and  654  in  the  final  year 
of  apprenticeship.  • 


ijfj  high  level  of  wage  income. 

alion  Given  Boost 
[$  Industrialization 

corporated  into  the  Industrial  Con- 
cilation  and  Arbitration  Act  amend- 
ments providing  for  certification  of 
;  bargaining  agents  and  check-off  of 
t  I  union  dues  in  1947  and  renamed 
the  Legislation  the  Alberta  Labour 

:  I  Act. 

!  j         The  Hours  of  Work,  Male  Mini- 
I  I     mum    Wage,    Female  Minimum 
'  I      Wage,  Labour  Welfare,  Industrial 
Standards,  and  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Acts  were  re- 
pealed in  1947.  All  provisions  were 
consolidated  into  one  Act. 
,  ,         Since  then  union  membership  in 
Alberta  has  grown  from  less  than 
20,000  in  1947  to  an  estimated 
65,000  this  year. 

Previous  to  the  "golden  decade" 
labour  organizers  had  not  been 
]oarticular!y  active  in  membership 
drives.  Accelerated  industrial  de- 
velopment changed  the  labour  pic- 
ture. Unions  began  to  utilize 
labour  legislation  which  compelled 
I       an  employer  to  bargain  with  the 


The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  in  its  present  general  form  was 
first  enacted  in  1918.  The  Act  has 
been  amended  many  times  since 
then  but  the  basic  principles  have 
remained  the  same,  namely  to  pay 
compensation  for  loss  of  earnings 
to  an  injured  workman  and  to  pay 
for  any  medical  treatment,  hos- 
pitalization or  artificial  appliances 
required  bv  him  as  a  result  of  his 
accident. 

During  the  last  five  years  the 
number  of  accidents  reported  to 
Board  have  been: 

All  Fatal 
Year  Accidents  Accidents 

1952  39,520  92 

1953  41,965  124 

1954  40,452  102 

1955  43,432  116 

1956    49,594  126 

At  the  end  of  1956  nearly  four 
thousand  workmen  were  receiving 
life  pensions  because  of  accidents 
which  had  resulted  in  permanent 
disabilities  and  there  were  also  two 
thousand  workmen  receiving  com- 
pensation for  temporary  disabilities. 

Actual  costs  determined  during 
the  year  were: 
Compensation 

(for  temporarv 

disabilities)    ■  $3,581,703.54 
Pension  Awards 
(for  permanent 
disabilities  and 

fatalities)    3,268,347.57 

Medical  Aid  2,039,892.81 

Compensation,  both  temporary 
and  permanent,  is  generally  based 
on  75%  of  a  workman's  average 
earnings  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  Act  fixes  maximum  earnings 
at  $4,000.00  per  year  so  earnings 
in  excess  of  that  amount  are  not 
taken  in  account. 

Where  a  workman  is  fatally  in- 
jured his  widow  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  $60.00  per  month.  This 
is  payable  for  life  unless  the  widow 
remarries  in  which  event  the  pen- 
sion   ceases    and    the   widow  is 


union,  provided  it  was  certified  by 
the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Acceleration  of  union  activity 
stepped  up  the  demand  for  cer- 
tification, conciliation  services  and 
establishment  of  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion to  setde  disputes. 

During  1956  the  board  dealt 
with  190  applications  for  certifica- 
tion as  bargaining  agents,  of  which 
141  v\'ere  granted.  There  were  112 
applications  fo:  the  appointment  of 
conciliation  commissioners  to  assist 
in  settlement  of  disputes.  Mutually 
satisfactory  settlements  were  at- 
tained in  69  cases.  29  cases  were 
still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  vear. 

Boards  of  arbitration  handled  19 
disputes  last  year.  There  were  four 
legal  strikes. 

Economic  stability  resulting  from 
the  willingness  of  employer  to  meet 
with  labour  leaders  in  negotiations 
has  been  a  potent  factor  in  focusing 
the  attention  of  the  financial  world 
on  Alberta,  and  influencing  addi- 
tional industrial  development.  • 


entitled  to  a  lump  sum  of  $720.00. 

The  pension  for  each  dependent 
child  is  $30.00  per  month  which 
is  payable  up  to  age  16  but  may 
be  extended  up  to  age  18  if  the 
child  continues  at  school  and  makes 
satisfactory  progress.  For  an  in- 
valid child  the  pension  may  be 
paid  as  long  as  the  invalidism  lasts. 

Where  a  deceased  workman 
leaves  no  widow  or  child  the  Act 
makes  provision  with  respect  to 
other  persons  who  were  dependent 
upon  tlie  workman  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  burial  expenses  up  to  the 
sum  of  $200.00  and  an  allowance 
of  $150.00  to  a  widow  for  pre- 
burial  expenses. 

The  monies  for  pavment  of  com- 
pensation are  obtained  by  assess- 
ments against  employers  engaged 
in  industries  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act  and  employers 
are  not  permitted  to  charge  any 
part  of  the  assessment  against  their 
workmen.  In  most  industries  the 
employer's  assessment  is  based  on 
his  assessable  payroll  for  the  year 
in  accordance  with  the  rate  of 
assessment  appertaining  to  his  par- 
ticular industry. 

The  rate  of  assessment  against 
businesses  ranges  from  40  cents  per 
hundreds  dollars  of  assessable  pay- 
roll, to  $6.25  per  $100.  In  the 
case  of  the  lumbering  industry,  the 
levy  is  based  on  the  number  of 
board  feet  produced  bv  the  em- 
ployer. 

In  1947  there  were  9,448  em- 
plovers  registered  with  the  Board 
and  at  the  end  of  1956  there  were 
16,104  employers  so  registered  with 
an  estimated  total  assessable  pay- 
roll of  $650,000,000. 

The  Board  operates  a  Rehabilita- 
tion   Clinic    in    Edmonton.  This 
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dail\'  eight 
hour  program  and  individual  treat- 
ment programs  are  worked  out  for 
each  patient.  The  clinic  has  a 
competent  staff  of  doctors  and 
trained  therapists.  Last  year  the 
clinic  treated  1,192  workmen,  the 
average  term  of  treatment  being 
27.75  days. 

The  Board  also  maintains  a 
Rehabilitation  Department  which 
assists  injured  workmen  with  coun- 
selling and  vocational  guidance 
when  required.  Where  their  injury 
prevents  them  from  returning  to 
their  former  employment  assistance 
is  given  in  finding  suitable  em- 
ployment, and  in  some  cases  re- 
training for  other  employment  is 
also  arranged,  either  on  the  job  or 
in  vocational  schools. 

The  Board  maintains  an  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Department  which 
endeavours  to  promote  safe  work- 
ing conditions  and  assists  employers 
and  workmen  with  programs  de- 
signed to  help  prevent  accidents. 
In  addition  to  the  work  in  indi- 
vidual industries  the  Board  con- 
ducts safet\  and  first  aid  schools 
throughout  the  \ear,  and  in  1956 
conducted  three  schools  in  Calgary 
and  three  in  Edmonton  for  different 
industries,  each  school  being  of  five 
days  duration  where  both  safety 
principles  and  first  aid  were 
taught,  and  conducted  shorter 
schools  at  twent\  -three  other  points 
throughout  the  Province.  • 


Treatment  and  therapy  are  available  for  Alberta  workers  receiving 
compensation  for  ivorking  iiijuries. 
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WITHIN    OUR  BORDERS 


Know  Your  Alberta 


First  Alberta  Oil  Well 
Sunk  At  Waterton  in  1902 


The  romance  and  record  of  Al- 
berta's oil  development  are  sym- 
bolized in  these  remnants  of  the 
province's  first  successful  oil  v^'ell. 
It  was  drilled  with  cable  tools  in 
1902  in  the  mountainous  countrv 
of  what  is  now  Waterton  National 
Park.  The  find  created  a  stir  of 
excitement  in  Canadian  oil  circles 
of  the  day.  It  gave  impetus  to 
the  widespread  search  which  re- 
sulted in  a  major  strike  at  Turner 
Valley  in  1914  and  in  the  memor- 
able Leduc  discovery  of  1947. 

Location  of  the  well-site  along 
Cameron  Creek  was  not  a  chance 
occurrence.  Indians  in  the  area 
had  long  been  aware  of  oil  seep- 
ages on  the  creek.  They  imparted 
this  information  to  John  George 
(Kootenai)  Brown,  an  early  Water- 
ton  district  rancher.  Report  has 
it  that  in  1886  the  legendary 
Kootenai  Brown  skimmed  some  of 
the  oil  globules  off  the  creek  and 
used  the  product  for  greasing  farm 
machinery.  One  of  Brown's  work- 
ers, William  Aldridge,  later  dug 
pits  to  collect  oil  seepage  and  sold 
the  skimmings  for  a  dollar  a  gallon 
to  neighboring  ranchers. 

Shortly  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  John  Lineham  of  Okotoks 
and  Surveyor  A.  P.  Patrick  or- 
ganized a  company  to  drill  for  oil 
in  the  Cameron  Creek  area.  Drill- 
ing operations  started  in  1902  and 
oil  was  struck  at  the  1,020  foot 
level.  A  flow  of  300  barrels  per 
dav  was,  claimed  of  the  v^ell. 

At  this  point  difficulties  con- 
fronted the  company.  Drilling  with 
cable  tools  apparently  cut  the  well 
casing  and  gravel  which  trickled 


to  the  lower  level  imbedded  the 
tools.  Lengthy  efforts  to  "fish" 
them  out  proved  futile. 

Cavings  above  the  lost  tools  were 
subsequently  cleaned  out  and  in 
1904  John  Lineham  had  a  pump 
installed.  He  certified  in  1906  that 
the  well  had  produced  8,000  bar- 
rels of  crude,  700  of  which  were 
sold. 

News  of  the  discovery  received 
wide  and  conflicting  publicity. 
Technical  men  who  visited  the  site 
confirmed  that  a  substantial  flow 
was  present  but  no  exact  figures 
are  publiclv  recorded.  The  well 
ceased  producing  after  a  relatively 
short  period.  None  of  the  many 
test  wells  drilled  in  the  area  during 
ensuing  years,  some  as  late  as  1932- 
36  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Lineham  discovery,  yielded 
even  a  show  of  oil.  In  1907  exten- 
sive drilling  in  the  Waterton 
locality  was  discontinued  on  the 
advice  of  an  emminent  geologist. 
The  search  moved  east  toward 
Pincher  Creek.  The  "oil  citv"  which 
promoters  had  visualized  in  the 
mountains  remained  but  a  dream. 

In  its  place  today  stands  the 
small  park  community  of  Waterton. 
A  drill  stem  protruding  from  the 
Lineham  well  along  Cameron  Creek 
road  marks  the  focal  point  of  oil 
activity  at  the  turn  of  the  centurv. 
Lying  askew  on  the  grormd  nearb\' 
is  the  pioneer  drilling  rig's  wooden 
winch,  minus  its  massive  flywheel. 
Yards  of  fraved  and  tangled  steel 
cable  litter  the  undergrowth,  al- 
most as  obscure  as  the  history 
which  surrounds  Alberta's  first  pro- 
ducino;  oil  well.  • 


Permit  Six  Month  Absence 
In  Oil  Dividend  Eligibility 


Permissible  period  of  absence 
from  place  of  residence,  as  defined 
under  the  Oil  and  Gas  Royalties 

Alberta  Has 
1188  Plants 
In  Production 

The  potential  for  large  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Alberta  is  still 
unlimited.  Only  59  of  some  1,188 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  pro- 
vince employ  more  than  100  per- 
sons. This  table  gives  the  em- 
ployee-size of  all  Alberta  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  excluding 
sawmills  and  planer-mills. 

No.  of  No.  of 

Employees  Firms 
0-5  594 
6-15  276 
16-25  99 
26-50  88 
51-100  72 
101-200  29 
201-500  23 
501-1,000  6 
1,001  and  over  1 


Act,  has  been  revised  upward  from 
90  days  to  six  months.  Announce- 
ment of  the  change,  which  will 
make  manv  Albertans  previously 
disqualified  now  eligible  for  divi- 
dends, was  announced  this  week 
bv  the  Alberta  Government. 

Experience  gained  under  the 
first  two  months  of  dividend  dis- 
tribution, has  shown  the  original 
90-day  period  was  too  short.  Many 
older  Alberta  citizens,  enjoying  a 
holiday  after  years  of  residence, 
were  disqualified.  Others  forced 
to  spend  winter  elsewhere  due  to 
health  reasons,  were  also  made 
ineligible.  Out-of-province  sea- 
sonal employment  or  educational 
requirements  required  others  to  dis- 
qualify themselves. 

Government  officials  estimated 
the  original  $11,000,000  appropria- 
tion under  the  Act  was  sufficient 
to  handle  the  additional  applica- 
tions the  change  would  bring  forth. 

Regulations  will  be  reviewed 
further  prior  to  the  1958  payment 
to  remove  any  further  inequities 
which  may  become  apparent.  • 


Coming  Events 


During  the  coming  year,  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within 
Our  Borders  is  pleased  to  list  in  its  Coming  Events  column  all 
those  of  which  it  is  made  aware.  Information  should  be  forwarded 
to  Within  Our  Borders,  Room  502,  Legislative  Building,  Edmonton. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


4-  5 

4-  7 

5-  6 
8-  9 


Insurance  Agents  Assoc  n  of  Alberta.... 
Aha.  School  Trustees  Association  


Nov.  12 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  13-15 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  17 

Nov.  18-19 
Nov.  19 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  22-23 

Nov.  28 


Nov.  28  to 
Dec.  7 


Motor  Courts  and  Resorts  Assoc.  of  Alta.. 

Alta.  Weekly  Newspapers  Association  

Celebrity  Concert   


 Edmonton 

 Calgary 

 Calgary 

 Calgary 

Jubilee  Auditorium 
Calgary 

Engineering  Inst,  of  Canada  Meeting  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Alberta  Association  of  Municipal  Districts  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Calgary 

Junior  Ballet  Corps  Concert  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Calgary 

Edmonton  Chamber  Music  Society  Concert  Edmonton 

Edmonton  Symphony  Society  Concert  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Canadian  Electrical  Association  Edmonton 

Les  Soeurs  de  V Assumption  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

World  Adventure  Tours  Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Civil  Service  Association  of  Alberta  Edmonton 

Celebrity  Concert   Jubilee  Auditorium 

Edmonton 

Celebrity  Concert   Jubilee  Auditorium 

Calgary 


Jubilee  Auditorium 
Edmonton 


Edmonton  Civic  Opera  

Alberta  Wheat  Pool  Calgar 


